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TO 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CENSORS 

OF  THE 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 

OF  LONDON. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 

I MAKE  no  apology  for  addressing  you. 
You  thrust  yourselves  in  my  path ; and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  delighted  at  hearing  from  one  of  the  many  Licen- 
tiates whom  you  have  taken  under  your  fostering 
protection  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  57/.  16s. 

First,  then,  let  me  present  you  with  the  com- 
pliments of  this  festive  season ; and,  if  I may  be  allowed 
to  descend  from  the  severity  of  philosophic  language, 
permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  having  been 
delivered  of  a new  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  obstetric  aid 
of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips.  The  world,  indeed,  says 
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(and  what  will  the  world  not  say),  that  nothing  short 
of  the  vigorous  exertions  of  that  gentleman  could 
have  insured  fecundity  on  this  occasion ; a foolish 
surmise,  based,  perhaps,  on  the  old  practice  of  affilia- 
tion on  him  whose  attentions  may  have  been  most 
frequent,  and  not  worth  our  further  notice,  since  it  is 
a wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father,  and  not  the 
first  time  the  practitioner  has  at  once  been  both 
parent  and  obstetrician. 


“ Tempora  mutatitur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.’* 

Is  this,  permit  me  courteously  to  inquire,  the 
same  gentleman  who  boasted  in  1816  (Remarks  on 
the  Editio  altera,  &c.  page  vi.),  that  he  had  held  up 
your  errors  and  incompetency  to  the  well-merited 
disgust”  of  the  world  ? who  accused  you  of  wilful 
mistatements,”  of""  committing  blunders  so  numerous, 
so  glaring,  so  complicated,  as  to  exhibit  a striking 
example  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  from  being 
deficient  in  attention?”  and  who  concluded  his 
strictures  by  branding  you  with  the  delicate  epithet 
of purloiners  ? ” Is  this  he  whom  you  called  ""  The 
Beast  of  Ephesus?”  with  whom  you  disdained 
alluding  to  the  saying  of  St,  Paul,  ""  If  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  profiteth  it 
me?”  Where  now  are  his  horns — foenum  liabet  hi 
cornu?  Not  a bit  of  it.  You  have  found  some 
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Parisian  adept  who  has  won  the  palm  from  the  Irish 
Wliisperer,  has  deprived  the  animal  of  all  his  mis- 
chievous tricks,  and  led  him  quietly  into  the  College 
farm-yard,  where  he  is  not  only  to  feed  on  the  scanty 
provender  to  be  found  there,  but  any  or  every  mem- 
ber’s interest  must  be  sacrificed  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  Will  you  say,  that  it  was  Dr.  Powell’s 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  he  was  not  your  mouth- 
piece ? I reply,  that  this  day,  and  every  day,  you  are 
advertising  that  the  one  translator  is  your  translator, 
the  only  veritable  Simon  Pure,  and  that  you  have 
thrown  over  him  the  mystifying  mantle  of  your 
withering  authority.  Be  it  so  — 

‘‘  The  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgives  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 

And  gives  his  direst  foe  a friend’s  embrace : 

And,  sham’d  as  you  have  been,  to  the  very  beard 
Brav’d  and  defied 

You  yet  retain  some  small  pre-eminence, 

And  justly  boast  at  least  superior  jockeyship,* 

Claiming  the  honours  of  the  court  as  all  your  own/’ 


* From  1820  to  1830,  the  author  was  on  the  Clarence  house- 
hold. At  the  accession,  a certain  « magnus  Apollo”  played  the 
part  of  Anthony — 


He  shall  not  live  ; thus  with  a scratch  I damn  him  I ” 
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Kiss,  then,  the  rod ; let  it  go  round  at  the  next 
comitiiim  majus  till  your  repentant  smacks  make  the 
dome  ring  again.  But,  is  there  nothing  suicidal  in  all 
this  ? Does  not  the  world  think  ? Do  not  men 
remember?  Will  they  not  sneer?  Will  they  not 
say,  Ichabod,  Ichabod ! where  now  are  the  beacon 
lights  of  your  College,  the  master-spirits  that  erst 
were  wont  to  take  the  lead  in  the  paths  of  science  ? 
and  Echo  says,  where  are  they  ? Methinks  I now 
contemplate  some  of  those  venerable  portraits  which 
grace  your  walls,  and  behold  them  frowning  in 
sorrowful  indignation,  to  view  you  truckling  to  your 
ancient  enemy.  Never  mind ; down  with  them ! 
throw  chains  of  iron  over  them,  and  deliver  them, 
as  you  have  surrendered  yourselves,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  modern  castigator — fit  spoils  to  orna- 
ment the  chambers  of  your  vanquisher ! Away  with 
the  gilded  bauble  ; melt  it  down ; turn  the  College 
into  a bookseller’s  shop ; clear  off  the  old  volumes, 
and  let  the  shelves  be  ornamented  with  the  newly 
boarded  octavos  of  a certain  triumvirate  now  playing  ^ 
in  and  in!  Neither  will  it  be  altogether  a new 
avocation.  You  have  ever  been  alive  to  the  state  of 
the  market.  Witness  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
one  half  of  your  Celsian  editions  (not  duplicates), 

when  the  works  of  that  author  happened  some  five 
or  six  years  ago  to  be  at  a premium.  Classic  reve- 
rence might  have  suggested,  that  as  these  were  left  to 
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your  College  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  it  were 
scarcely  decent  to  dock  the  entail ; and  least  of  all, 
decent  to  sell  them  amongst  each  other.  The 
figo  for  posterity ! what  did  it  ever  effect  for  you  ? 
If  you  think  my  memory  fails  me  on  this  point,  turn 
to  your  catalogue.  I remember  them  well;  I con- 
sulted them  in  1830;  in  1831  they  were  gone : and, 
if  they  were  your  own,  you  will  say  you  had  a right 
to  sell  them,  and  to  be  buyers  too, — but  let  that  pass. 
The  departed  worthies  who  presented  them  to  the 
College,  would,  doubtless,  be  delighted  to  see  your 
amiable  and  praiseworthy  efforts  at  mutual  accom- 
modation. 


These  suns  are  set : oh ! rise  some  other  such, 
Or  all  that  you  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new/' 


Gentlemen,  Gentlemen,  the  world  sees  that  the 
chemist  has  tortured  you  in  his  crucible,  even  to  in- 
cineration ; and,  while  he  is  rising  like  a phoenix  out 
of  your  ashes,  he  is  holding  up  your  caput  mortuum 
to  the  laughter  and  derision  of  a gaping  multitude. 
But  my  indignation  has  led  me  from  the  more  imme- 
diate subject, — the  bone  of  contention  between  us. 
You  shall  have  it  anon — There’s  no  offence  in  it.” 
And,  here,  I arrive  at  the  most  irksome  part  of  my 
performance, — to  speak  of  myself.  It  is  you,  Gen- 
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tlemen,  you,  who  have  forced  me  to  this : me,  who 
liave  been  in  London  near  twenty  years,  and  scarcely 
know  the  personal  use  of  the  pronoun  ego  : me,  who 
have  never  obtruded  myself  into  societies,  or  as  a 
candidate  for  public  institutions,  great  or  small : me, 
whom  you,  Mr.  President,  an  unwilling  witness  in  a 
court  of  justice,  described  as  having  displayed  at 
your  College  such  a general  knowledge  of  our  science 
as  you  had  rarely  seen  equalled  at  that  examination 
me,  whom  no  man  ever  shall  attack  unscathed,  and 
who  never  openly  or  covertly,  directly  or  indirectly, 
assailed  a fellow-creature  : me,  to  whom,  in  some 
degree,  is  owing  the  advanced  standard  of  examina- 
tion of  the  general  practitioner,  and  the  advancing 
standard  of  your  own : me,  who,  after  teaching  medi- 
cine six  years,  did,  from  an  engrafted  attachment  to 
the  old  institutions  of  ray  country,  and  a desire  to 
drink  from  the  so-reputed  fountain-head  of  know- 
ledge, submit  myself  to  the  discipline  of  your 
favoured  Alma-mater ; an  undergraduate  who,  within 
a few  terms  of  his  graduation  (finding  that  she  ex- 
hausted his  pockets  faster  than  he  her  breasts),  was 
compelled  to  look  up  to  Leyden  as  a wet-nurse, — for 
Oxford  {esto  peryetua  !)  says  that  every  married  man 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a Gentleman,  and  every  such  Gen- 
tleman, a Gentleman  Commoner:  me,  who,  wdien  little 
more  than  a minor,  translated  your  Pharmacopoeia 
with  notes,  published  by  the  same  Gentleman  who  is 
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now  publisher  to  the  veritable  Simon  Pure.  Have 
you  ever  seen  that  book  ? allow  me  to  offer  to  your 
notice  the  title-page : A literal  Translation  of  the 

Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
1816,  with  Notes,  by  G.  F.  Collier,  Licentiate  of 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  Surgeon -Extraordinary  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Highly,  Fleet  Street. 
1820.” 

I must  here  inflict  upon  you  some  quotations  from 
the  Preface.  The  Public  were  already  in  possession 
of  three  translations,  this  was  the  fourth.  It  was 
intended  chiefly  for  pupils  : 


“ If  we  only  reflect  a moment  on  the  routine  of  a coun- 
try practitioner’s  education,  we  shall  not  much  wonder  at 
the  shallowness  of  his  classical  attainments.  A lad  is  taken 
from  school  at  fourteen  or  sixteen,  when  he  is  considered  l)y 
his  sapient  parents  as  a second  Erasmus,  — that  is  to  say,  he 
shall  be  able,  in  half  an  hour,  to  construe  a hundred  lines 
of  Horace,  and  rumble  through  a page  of  Homer  with  toler- 
able facility.  He  is  immediately  put  in  the  trammels  of  a 
five  years’  noviciate,  and  in  those  five  years  faithfully  un- 
learns what  he  had  learned  the  five  years  before.  Whether 
what  he  learns  by  dispensing  and  spreading  plasters  be  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  of  his  classical  knowledge,  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  doubt.  However,  he  comes  up  to  towm  with  a 
full  pocket  and  empty  head,  and  too  often  returns  with  a 
vacuity  in  both.  Then,  for  his  chemistry,  he  attends  one  or 
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two  courses  of  lectures,  when  his  mind  must  necessarily  he 
occupied  with  the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  practice 
of  physic  {all  at  that  time  in  six  or  nine  months)^  and  he  runs 
from  lecture-room  to  lecture-room,  imhihing  principles  and 
hypotheses  from  one,  which  in  all  probability  will  he  fully 
contradicted  in  the  next. 

“ The  many  errors  committed  by  the  College  (mark  the 
modesty  of  the  youth)  I do  hot  feel  myself  authorised  to 
animadvert  upon,  hut  hope,  in  their  next  Pharmacopoeia,  we 
shall  see  them  corrected.” 

Do  you  recognise  in  this  Preface  the  language 
of  allurement  ? You  will  see  shortly  why  I ask  that 
question.  Look  at  the  date,  1820  ; was  it  in  the 
rearward  of  men’s  opinions  ? or  was  it  years  after- 
wards that  the  Apothecaries  allowed  any  part  of  the 
apprenticeship  to  be  devoted  to  classical  improve- 
ment and  enlarged  their  curriculum  ? 

The  chemical  theories  contained  in  that  Pharma- 
copoeia were  deduced  from  what  were  then  consi- 
dered the  best  authorities ; and  though  expounded 
by  a tyro  just  escaped  from  the  pupilage  of  a labora- 
tory, (meagre  as  they  were),  you  will  find  in  them 
some  few  of  the  rudiments  of  your  present  improve- 
ments. Would  I — could  I — be  so  vain  as  to  compare 
in  chemistry  with  Mr.  Richard  Phillips  ? Certainly 
not : my  career  as  a teacher  has  been  much  too 
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theoretical  for  that.  Engaged^  however,  all  my  life 
in  expounding  the  Will-o’-th’-Wisp  theories  of  those 
Gentlemen  whom  you  denominate  principes  artis^^ 
I have  stood  aloof  watching  their  gambols  and  fan- 
tastic capers,  their  triennial  fat  octavos  pregnant  with 
new  theories  and  new  nomenclature  ; and  while  I 
have  admired  their  gigantic  strides  in  collecting  facts, 
I have  desiderated  ^^less  hastiness  of  affirming”  in 
their  explanations  of  them.  There  is  scarcely  a 
theory  of  any  formula  in  your  Pharmacopoeia,  that 
has  not,  in  my  time,  been  thrice  superseded.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  I,  a teacher  of  near 
twenty  years’  experience,  who  have  been  practically 
engaged,  too,  in  my  profession  nearly  all  my  life,  am 
fit  to  separate  the  new  from  the  old  ? to  arrange  ? to 
digest  ? to  expound  ? And  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  inexperi- 
enced student,  with  whose  wants  and  wishes  I ought 
to  be  best  acquainted.  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  Mr. 
Richard  Phillips  is  the  pink  and  pride  of  operative 
and  manufacturing  chemistry,  and  that  he  has  risen 
in  the  ratio  of  your  own  degradation.  Is  he,  on  that 
account,  more  fitted  to  expound  to  the  world  the 
action  of  medicines  on  the  human  body  ? the  com- 
plex laws  which  regulate  their  combination  ? the 
almost  endless  variety  of  circumstances  by  which  we 
are  controlled  in  their  adaptation  ? dose,  tempera- 
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ment,  and  so  on,  just  as  he  attempted  to  do  in  his 
last  Pharmacopoeia,  with  Dr.  Paris  says  this,”  Dr. 
Paris  says  that,”  and  Dr.  Paris  says  the  other  ? ” If 
so,  on  the  same  principle  of  heels-over-head  argu- 
ment, make  him  your  next  president,  and  let  us,  hav- 
ing burnt  our  diplomas,  bow  down  before  this  modern 
Paracelsus.  Acute  diseases  he  shall  cure  by  steam, 
and  chronic  by  the  balneum  arence.  Oh,  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  man  ! ! Did  not  one  of  you.  Gentle- 
men, to  whom  I now  address  myself,  a College-man, 
in  the  College,  and  for  that  day  the  delegated  Orator 
of  the  College,  publicly  attack  Professor  Brande,  be- 
cause that  he,  a Chemist,  had  presumed  to  meddle 
with  medicine  ? The  strictures  were  deemed  so 
good,  that  they  afterwards  found  their  way  into  an 
edition  of  the  Pharmacology.  — Vide  Historical  Intro- 
duction, page  163.  Please  to  read  it.  Dr.  Paris 
loquitur : 


“ From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
mere  chemist  can  have  no  pretensions  to  the  art  of  com- 
posing or  discriminating  remedies ; whenever  he  arraigns 
the  scientific  propriety  of  our  prescriptions,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  deductions  of  true  medical  experience — 
whenever  he  forsakes  his  laboratory  for  the  bedside,  he 
forfeits  all  his  claims  to  our  respect,  and  his  title  to  our 
confidence.’’ 
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And  again  (Dr.  Paris  loquitur)  : 

But  I desist;  not,  however,  without  expressing  a hope 
in  which,  I am  sure,  my  medical  brethren  will  concur,  that 
should  Mr.  Brande  again  condescend  to  favour  us  with  a 
Commentary  on  Boerhave,  he  will  select  that  passage  in  his 
work,  where,  alluding  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
physic,  he  emphatically  exclaims — ‘ Egregia  illius  ancilla 

EST,  NON  ALIA  PEJOR  DOMINA.’  ” 


% 

And  now,  permit  me  to  ask>  was  it  not  the  same, 
he,  the  Censor,  who  proposed  that  Mr.  Richard 
Phillips,  in  addition  to  his  obstetric  fee,  should  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  translating  your  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  which,  if,  as  in  his  last,  he  will  favour 
the  world  (in  addition  to  his  chemical  notes)  with 
notes  on  pharmacology,  posology,  toxicology,  and 
all  the  ologies,  with  a moderate  sprinkling  of  Paris- 
ology  ? . 

“ Tickle  me,  Toby,  tickle  me,  do  ; 

Tickle  me,  Toby,  and  Til  tickle  you.” 


But  I had  not  cared  for  this  inconsistency,  neither 
had  my  attention  been  abstracted  from  iny  quiet 
and  unassuming  vocations,  if  you,  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen,  had  not  forced  me  to  it,  by  obstructing 
me  in  the  path  of  industry,  by  holding  me  up  to  the 
world  as  one  engaged  in  an  illegal  publication,  and. 
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by  fulminating  your  impotent  threats,  to  deter  me 
fiom  the  task  I had  voluntarily  imposed  upon  myself. 
What  madness ! I asked  you  no  favour ! I sought 
not  your  sanction  ! Was  it  not  enough  that  your 
translator  had  the  start  of  all  others,  by  having 
first  supplied  to  you  the  English,  which  you  turned 
into  Latin,  and  he  turns  into  English  again  ? Not 
enough,  that  he  had  your  sanction,  and  his  own  high 
manipulatory  reputation,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  unprecedented  threat  of  legal  proceeding  against 
all  the  world  besides  ? When  did  your  College  first 
discover  the  heinous  nature  of  this  offence?  Let 
opinion,  your  master  and  mine,  be  the  judge  between 
us.  It  was  not  when  I gave  the  fourth  translation, 
in  1820;  it  was  not  when  Dr.  Thompson  transplanted 
your  Pharmacopoeia  into  his  Dispensatory ; not  when 
Professor  Brande  reprinted  both  texts;  not  when 
Mr.  R.  Phillips  published  his  translation  on  the  heels 
of  Sir  G.  Tuthill;  not  when  Dr.  Reece  gave  you 
the  Medical  Hall  edition  ; in  short,  through  an  entire 
century,  and  through  some  fifty  Pharmacopoeias,  such 
a sordid  attempt  at  prohibition  was  never  heard  of 
till  now.  I were,  indeed,  deserving  of  the  penalty 
of  Midas,  if,  with  more  than  asinine  patience,  I could 
sit  down  under  this ! 

Look  at  your  Preface  ! what  benignity  of  feeling, 
if  it  were  genuine,  is  to  be  found  in  this  extract : — 
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“Nobis  profecto  in  votis  fuit,  si  omnibus  placere  non 
detur,  quainplurimis  utique  benefacere ; gaudebiin usque  si 
juvenes  studiosi,  medicainentorumque  opifices,  doctique,  vel 
indocti,  fructum  aliquem  ex  nostro  labore  percipiant.” 

Shortly  after  reading  the  above,  your  two  adver- 
tisements were  put  into  my  hands.  Here  they  are, 
cheek  by  jowl : — ■ 


This  day  is  published,  in  demy  8vo.,  price  9^.  in  cloth  boards ; and 
in  royal  32mo.,  price  5s.  in  coloured  paper,  cut  and  sewed, 

PHARMACOPCEIA  COLLEGIl  REGALIS  MEDICORUM 

LONDINENSIS. 

Printed,  by  order  of  the  College,  by  G.  Woodfall,  and  to  be  had 
wholesale  at  his  warehouse,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London ; 
and  retail  of  all  booksellers  in  town  and  country. 

The  College  have  permitted  a Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  any  attempt  to  republish  the  original  Latin, 
or  to  issue  another  translation,  will  be  considered  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  copyright,  and  will  be  resisted  by  the  College 
accordingly. 


In  a few  days  will  be  published,  by  permission  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians, 

A TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA 
LONDINENSIS,  MDCCCXXXVI. 

With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  Richard  Phillips,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.,  &c. 

London : S.  Highley,  32  Fleet  Street. 
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Look  how  curiously  the  limbs  of  the  animals  are 
intertwined.  The  English  creeping,  like  Trinculo 
in  the  “ Tempest,”  under  the  Latin  monster’s  gaber- 
dine. Well  might  I say  with  Trinculo 

‘‘  Oh,  defend  me  I 

Stephano,  Four  legs  and  two  voices ; a most  delicate  monster  : 
his  forward  (Latin)  voice  is  to  speak  well  of  his  friends ; his  back- 
ward (English)  voice  is  to  speak  foul  speeches,  and  to  detract. 

Trinculo,  Stephano  I 

Stephano.  Doth  thy  other  voice  call  me  ? Mercy  ! Mercy  I 

this  is  a devil,  and  no  monster.  I will  leave  him.  I have  no  long 
spoon.” 


’ But,  on  consideration,  I determined  not  to  leave 
him ; and  Deo  volente,  I will  not  leave  him  till  the 
spirit  be  exorcised.  I claim  your  further  patience. 
Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  diphonous  copy- 
right— this  Latin,  by  which  you  find  your  way  into 
our  right-hand  pockets  ; and  this  English,  by  which 
you  would  put  your  fingers  into  our  left.  On  what 
do  you  equitably  found  your  copyright?  Is  it  on 
his  Majesty’s  Gazette  ? look  at  the  extract  from  it 
below  : — 

“ And  His  Majesty  doth  therefore  strictly  require,  charge, 
and  command  all  and  singular  Apothecaries  and  others, 
whose  business  it  is  to  compound  medicine,  or  distil  oils  or 
waters,  or  make  other  extracts  within  any  part  of  His 
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Majesty’s  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  do- 
minion of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  that  they, 
and  every  of  them,  immediately  after  the  said  Pharmacopoeia 
Collegii  Peg  alls  Medicorum  Londinensls  shall  be  printed 
and  published,  do  not  compound  or  make  any  medicine  or 
medicinal  receipt  or  prescription,  or  distil  any  oil  or  waters, 
or  make  other  extracts  that  are  or  shall  be  in  the  said 
P harmaco2)ceia  Collegii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinensisj 
mentioned  or  named  in  any  other  manner  or  form  than  is  or 
shall  be  directed,  prescribed,  and  set  down  by  the  said  book, 
and  according  to  the  weights  and  measures  that  are  or  shall 
be  therein  limited,  except  it  shall  be  by  the  special  direction 
or  prescription  of  some  learned  Physician  in  that  behalf.” 


Do  you  ground  it  on  the  Imprimatur?  on  the  List 
of  the  Nomina  Sociorum  et  Permissorum  ? on  your 
Preface  ? You,  Mr.  President,  after  boasting  of  your 
munificence  to  Murray,  could  not  consistently  give 
your  consent  to  a dispute  about  two  or  three  pages. 
On  the  Pondera  et  Mensurce  ? They  are  from  old 
Dilworth.  On  the  columns  of  the  Materia  Medica  ? 
You  acknowledge  you  have  them  from  Linnaeus, 
Willdenow,  De  Candolle,  Cuvier,  and  the  chemists. 
On  your  Notce?  You  have  them  from  the  popular 
elementary  systems  of  Chemistry.  And,  for  the  body 
of  the  work,  let  us  take  a few  pages  : Acetic  acid — 
as  old  as  Alchemy ; Acetum  cantharidis — a receipt 
of  my  grandmother’s ; Acetum  colchici,  Acetum 
scillae — you  have  them  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
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mans;  Benzoic  acid  — as  old  as  the  hills;  Citric 
acid  — Scheele’s  ; Hydrochloric  — Priestley’s  ; Hy- 
drocyanic— from  a private  manufactory;  Nitric  — 
Basil  Valentine;  Tartaric  — all  the  manufacturing 
chemists,  before  you  thought  of  it.  I could  go 
on,  usque  ad  nauseam ; I could  do  so,  with  the  same 
ease  that  the  distributor  of  the  press  will,  after 
publication,  dismiss  the  type  used  for  this  pamphlet, 
rapidly  depositing  it  in  the  compartment  to  which 
each  particle  severally  belongs. 

Oh,  mouths  harder  than  Pharaoh’s  heart!  glean- 
ers for  centuries  in  the  extensive  field  of  public  in- 
dulgence, you  have  picked  up  a head  here  and  a 
blade  there,  till,  like  rural  paupers,  your  pride  swell- 
ing with  the  increasing  bulk  of  your  shock,  you  bear 
away  the  beggarly  bundle  as  a matter  of  right,  which 
could  have  been  yours  only  by  the  charity  of  public 
sufferance.  Suppose,  for  a moment,  that  you  were 
justified  in  going  out  of  the  track  of  years,  in  order 
to  prevent  my  publication  : could  you  not  perform 
your  duty  with  a due  regard  to  courtesy  ? I inquired 
at  the  College,  — your  officer  will  say  whether,  when 
I announced  my  intention,  I did  not  offer  to  give 
way  to  any  member  similarly  engaged.  He  will  say 
whether,  up  to  the  period  of  such  inquiry,  so  much 
as  a suspicion  had  been  whispered  of  the  illegality  of 
a second  translation.  So,  again,  Mr.  Green  (Long- 
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man  and  Co.)  will  tell  you  of  my  having  applied  to 
him  in  November  (for  he  was  then  your  accredited 
publisher,  though  not  so  now),  of  a similar  declara- 
tion on  my  part  not  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  if 
standing  in  the  way  of  any  other  member ; and  not 
one  word  did  he  tell  me  of  your  double  copyright. 
Whence,  then,  your  threat?  To  the  world  it  is  a 
riddle.  I have  the  sphynx  in  my  pocket,  — the  sig- 
natures of  four-fifths  of  the  dispensing  chemists  in 
London  and  its  vicinity. 

Now,  Dr.  Paris,  I have  to  address  a few  words 
especially  to  you  : and  that  I may  not  offend  your 
colleagues,  just  advance  two  paces  before  the  rank  of 
the  quintumvirate.  Favete  Unguis, 

You  call  private  teachers  crammers,”  grinders” 
— (Vide  Elements  of  Chemistry,  page  3,  in  the  Pre- 
fatory Dialogue.) 

My  grindstone  is  at  hand  — the  cylinder  is  in  full 
motion — prepare  your  nose, — I will  handle  it  with 
the  utmost  delicacy — 

Fungar  vice  cotis, 

Exsors  ipse  secandi.” 


Do  you  remember  my  presenting  you  with  a list 
of  errors  which  I had  detected  in  your  Pharmacologia, 
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thirteen  years  ago  ? I voluntarily  called  upon  you, 
and  gave  you  the  schedule.  You  received  me  coldly, 
told  me  you  had  yourself  noticed  the  majority  of 
those  errors,  and  made  to  your  book-case  as  though 
you  would  prove  this,  but  you  did  not  prove  it.  You 
promised  me  a copy  of  the  corrected  edition ; but  it 
was  not  till  I had  demanded  the  return  of  the  manu- 
script, or  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  your 
publisher  (William  Phillips)  forwarded  to  me  the 
viscosum  henejiciiim.  Dr.  Paris,  you  never  forgave  me 
those  corrections.  I have  thought  since  of  Gil  Bias 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  have  often  blest 
my  stars  I was  not  your  secretary.  Your  Elements 
ol  Chemistry  ” was  the  next  work  you  wrote,  and  in 
the  third  page  of  that  work  you  tried  to  put  me 
down,  not  nominathn,  but  in  language  that  could  not 
be  mistaken,  accusing  me  of  alluring  pupils  from  the 
first  philosophers  of  the  age,  meaning  of  course  your- 
self cum  aliis  ; for  you  were  a regular  and  exceedingly 
industrious  lecturer  in  W ns  dm  ill  Street,  and  always  to 
he  found  at  your  post. 

Permit  me  to  ask,  were  you  not  crammed  at 
Cambridge  yourself?  Did  you  not  subsequently 
cram  others  for  the  examination  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  when  you  had  few  patients, 
and  were  wont  to  write  in  your  own  name,  in  fictitious 
names,  and  for  the  most  part  without  a name,  de 
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omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  Behold  this  spe- 
cimen of  the  odium  obscurum  in  longum  jaciens, 
quod  reconderet  et  promeret  Sejanus”  The  text  is 
somewhere  in  Tacitus,  and  if  imperfectly  quoted,  look 
to  vour  own  heart  for  illustration.  And  what  became 
of  this  attempt  to  put  down  the  private  teacher  ? ’Tis 
fit  the  world  should  know.  Years  have  rolled  over 
our  heads,  and  there  are  now  twenty  instead  of  one. 
The  system  of  private  tutorage  is  now  accredited  by 
all  our  medical  institutions  {vide  the  printed  regula- 
tions of  Apothecaries’  Hall,  King’s  College,  &c.  &c.) 
and  the  standard  of  medical  examinations  has  risen 
accordingly.  Wait  awhile.  We  will  presently  do  as 
much  for  the  examen  privatum  ” of  the  censor’s 
board.  And  what  has  become  of  that  book  ? Was 
it  not  a most  decided  failure  ? Does  it  not,  like  the 
fading  fair  one  of  Horace,  in  cross-alleys  and  angi- 
ports,  languish  for  accidental  customers,  with  leaves 
uncut,  although  the  Prefatory  Dialogue  against  the 
private  teacher  is  as  vivid  as  ever  ? There  are  men 
who  will  own  no  schoolmaster  but  experience. 
There  are  men  who  even  disdain  to  benefit  by  that ; 
know,  then,  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  that  although, 
by  a biographical  manoeuvre,  you  may  scrape  a few 
guineas  out  of  the  ashes  of  a deceased  acquaintance, 
you  cannot  raise  yourself  on  the  attempt  to  lower  a 
living  contemporary. 
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That  you,  sir,  a scholar,  should  disgrace  yourself 
by  an  attempt  to  throw  odium  on  industry  and  hum- 
ble talent  by  means  of  vulgar  abuse ! Pray  answer 
me  : has  not  private  tutorage  been  an  integral  part 
of  university  discipline  from  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  time 
down  to  our  own  ? Pray  answer  me : is  it  not  the 
mode  of  education  selected  for  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  England  ? Had  you  ever  read  Dr. 
Blair  s remarks  on  conversational  teaching  ? Were 
you  really  sincere  when  you  expressed  your  dread 
that  so  much  mischief  would  accrue  from  my  having 
introduced  conversational  teaching  in  this  metropolis  ? 
if  so,  how  delighted  must  you  now  be  to  compare  the 
medical  student  of  1837  with  him  of  1820.  Is  there 
a more  learned  man  in  your  college  than  was  he  who 
said,  Did  my  elder  child  know  but  two  words  of 
Latin,  I would  tell  him  to  teach  them  to  his  younger 
brother!”  But  enough.  .Here  you  are,  longum  post 
intervallum,  again  attempting  to  punish  me  for  my 
unfortunate  and,  perhaps,  unimportant  corrections  of 
your  Pharmacologia  : for  that,  you  were  the  insti- 
gator and  promulgator  of  the  threat  of  an  injunction, 
1 have  not  the  smallest  doubt.  How  will  you  choose 
to  answer  me  ? Will  you  summon  me  before  your 
board  ? I will  meet  you.  I might  now,  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine,  be  sitting  there  along  side  yourseh‘,  at 
the  cost  of  a few  more  score  pounds.  Do  you  wish 
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me  to  meet  you  before  the  comitium  majiis  ? I’ll  be 
there.  Or  will  you  answer  me  by  proxy,  through 
some  anonymous  scribbler.  You  will  not  long  want 
an  agent.  The  world  has  seen  what  social  honors 
ARE  IN  store  for  THE  LITERARY  ASSASSIN.  YoU  will 
pardon  me  for  having  detained  you  so  long ; you 
may  now  take  close  order  in  the  rank  of  the  quin- 
tumvirate. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I beg 
leave  to  address  a few  more  remarks  generally  to  you 
all.  Goldsmith  has  somewhere  said,  that  men  raised 
to  affluence  and  distinction,  are  tenants  of  the  Al- 
mighty, holding  in  trust  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind, by  the  tenure,  that  as  they  can  have  no  anxiety 
about  their  own  temporal  affairs,  their  heads,  their 
hands,  and  their  hearts,  shall  be  actively  employed  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

If  this,  his  sentiment,  be  correct,  what  a pitiful 
figure  must  you  now  cut,  pitted  against  a brother 
physician ; whom,  by  the  thunder  of  the  law,  you 
would  deter  from  an  useful  performance,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  precedent,  and  in  direct  violation  of  all  courtesy, 
your  object  being — 
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If  I write  a stupid  work,  will  it  not  carry  with  it 
its  own  punishment  ? If  the  public  prefer  this  or  that 
book,  will  they  not  have  it  ? Shew  me  the  policy 
of  interfering  with  private  speculation.  That  my 
book  may  be  sufficiently  distinguished  from  yours,  I 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  a wood-cut  from  .Tlsop : 
it  shall  represent  the  dog  in  the  manger.  I will 

I am  not  the  regular  scaven- 
ger employed  to  clear  away  sundry  heaps  of  rubbish 
in  Pall  Mall  East,  but  merely  a fancy  dustman.  But 
nothing  will  satisfy  you.  Oh,  what  an  anomalous 
institution  is  yours  ! where  Fellows  and  Licentiates 
meet  only  four  or  five  times  a year,  and  are  turned 
into  a long  room,  as  a sort  of  zoological  experiment, 
to  determine  how  much  the  courtesy  of  Gentlemen 
will  avail  in  keeping  two  orders,  mutually  hating  each 
other,  from  open  acts  of  violence!  Meanwhile, 
society  suffers  by  your  want  of  unanimity.  Why 
are  we  again  disappointed  of  our  national  Pharma- 
copoeia ? You  say,  in  your  Preface,  that  it  is  because 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  are  so  distant  from  London. 
Do  you  expect  they  will  ever  be  nearer  ? Or  is  the 
United  Kingdom  to  look  up  to  the  railroad  proprietors 
for  that  boon  which  we  had  a right  to  expect  from 
the  collective  wisdom  of  three  corporate  bodies  ? If 
distance  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is 
the  distance  at  which  you  keep  your  brother  Phy- 
sicians. But  why  do  I say  if?  Were  you  not  in 
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harness  with  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  ? Did  not  Dub- 
lin first  escape  from  the  traces,  and  did  not  Edin- 
burgh afterwards  kick  away  ? The  medical  men  (it 
concerns  all  classes)  are  in  the  rearward  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  if  they  do  not  insist  upon  knowing 
the  names  of  the  individuals,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who,  by  their  petty  jealousies,  or  by  their  cor- 
porate pride,  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  this  long- 
expected  undertaking. 

Awake  and  read,  is  the  best  aphorism  for  the 
cure  of  prejudice  against  individuals  whom  you  do 
not  sufficiently  know  : the  more  you  converse  and 
correspond  with  each  other,  the  less  will  be  your 
reciprocal  contempt.”  Knowledge  produces,  between 
learned  bodies  of  men  who  have  the  most  rooted 
aversion  for  each  other,  a spirit  of  amity  and  of  love  ; 
lessens  mutual  scholastic  hatred,  which  cramps  the 
soul ; destroys  the  barrier  of  self-interest  and  jealousy  ; 
and,  together  with  the  extension  of  intellect,  and 
a more  manly  elevation  of  mind,  gives  a greater 
degree  of  moderation  and  equity  to  their  judgment  of 
the  members  of  other  schools.  The  learned,” 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  are  all  members  of  the  re- 
public of  letters,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  which  is  found  in  it,  no  tyrant  is  allowed, 
nor  any  oligarchy  permitted^  Pursue  this  advice, 
and  you  will  no  more  have  to  fret  and  fume,  because 
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your  members  are  too  lazy  to  produce  a paper  for 
discussion  at  your  conversazioni ; and  you  shall  find 
me,  for  one,  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  which 
may  tend  to  support  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of 
your  institution.  Nay,  I,  myself,  will  promise  to 
read  this  pamphlet  at  your  next  meeting. 

What  need  of  injunctions  ? Your  funds  are  not 
so  high  as  to  need  this  sort  of  depletion  ; or  if  they 
are,  permit  me  to  direct  your  wrath  to  fitter  objects. 
You  have  among  you  a bold  innovator,  who  has,  from 
the  good  old  medical  motto  of  Qiicedam  novare,  struck 
out  the  qucedam  and  inserted  the  semper  instead, — 
who,  if  in  a peripatetic  stroll  he  were  to  encounter 
some  dark,  pyramidal,  gyrous  looking  body  in  a mea- 
dow, would  certainly  transfer  a portion  of  it  into  his 
coat  pocket,  in  order  J;o  experimentalise  on  his  pa- 
tients ; expecting,  no  doubt,  one  of  these  days  to 
stumble  upon  the  real  elixir  vitce,  — that  panacea  for 
all  human  misery.  Prosecute  him ; he  has  plenty  of 
talent,  and  more  than  his  share  of  fees,  and  may 
afford  the  lawyers  both  amusement  and  profit.  You 
have  another,  who  advertises  on  the  wonderful  effects 
of  minute  doses  of  mercury.  He  has  done  the  world 
some  service,  but  never  mind  that ; prosecute  him  for 
his  encouragement  of  modern  heretics.  There  is 
another  who  has  told  the  world  that  the  depression 
of  nervous  fever  (see  the  learned  Gentleman’s  Remarks 
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on  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen)  is  owing  to  cold  gases  col- 
lected in  the  intestines ; and,  accordingly,  one  of  his 
pupils  has  invented  an  instrument  for  exsugation, 
and  published  successful  cases  cured  thereby ; {vide 
the  weekly  journals).  Prosecute  him  by  all  means, 
not  for  the  innovatioinf,  but  for  his  plagiarism  on  the 
Dean.  I will  here  give  you  the  evidence  : 

“ I was  complaining  of  a small  fit  of  the  cliolick ; upon 
which  my  conductor  led  me  into  a room  where  a great  Phy- 
sician resided,  who  was  famous  for  curing  that  disease  by 
contrary  operations  from  the  same  instrument.  He  had  a 
large  pair  of  bellows  with  a long  slender  muzzle  of  ivory  : 
this  he  conveyed  eight  inches  up  the  anus,  and  drawing  in 
the  wind,  he  affirmed  he  could  make  the  guts  as  lank  as  a 
dried  bladder.  But  when  the  disease  was  more  stubborn  and 
violent,  he  let  in  the  muzzle  while  the  bellows  were  full  of 
wind,  which  he  discharged  into  the  body  of  the  patient ; then 
withdrew  the  instrument  to  replenish  it,  clapping  his  thumb 
strongly  against  the  orifice  of  the  fundament ; and  this  being- 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  adventitious  wind  would  rush 
out,  bring  the  noxious  along  with  it  (like  water  out  of  the 
pump),  and  the  patient  recovers.” — Extract  from  Voyage  to 
Layuta. 

There  is  another  who  daily  advertises  to  cure 
maladies  of  the  heart,^  and  assures  the  public  that 
any  lady  who  may  place  herself  under  him,  shall  ex- 


* The  ipsiasima  verba  of  the  advertiser. 
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perience  the  benefit  of  it.”  Prosecute  him ; and  if 
you  fail  of  a verdict,  apply  to  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice  to  pay  half  your  costs.  In  short, 
prosecute  each  other,  and  quarrel  like  the  cats.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  issue  of  the  fight  will  justify  my 
comparison  : 


They  fought  so  clean,  and  they  fought  so  clever, 

The  devil  a bit  remained  of  either. 

• 

In  taking  my  leave  of  you^  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen,  I feel  it  a duty  incumbent  upon  me  to 
say  something  handsome.  Should  the  eulogy  fall 
short  of  your  deserts,  attribute  it  to  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  not  to  a desire  to  underrate  your 
glory;  but  let  me  hope,  in  return,  that  you  will 
vouchsafe  to  recollect  that  the  persevering  industry  of 
humble  talent  is  indispensably  requisite  to  ensure  the 
celebrity  of  a Metropolitan  School. 

You,  who  have  enlightened  all  Europe  by  your 
discoveries  — who  have  strengthened  it  by  your 
philosophy,  and  adorned  it  by  your  genius,  are,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Atlases,  who  sup- 
port  the  name  and  dignity  of  medicine  in  this 
great  nation,  and  shall  transmit  it,  in  its  improved 
condition,  to  future  ages.  Your  noblest  part  shall 
live  and  he  active  when  you  are  no  more  ; and 
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your  names  and  knowledge,  snatched  from  oblivion 
by  your  writings,  shall  be  exbaustless  legacies, 
bequeathed  to  the  whole  world.  Posterity  shall 
admire  the  impressions  of  your  expanded  souls, 
appearing  in  the  memorials  you  shall  have  left  for 
the  alleviation  of  their  miseries.  In  them  still 
shall  breathe  your  genius ; in  them  still  shall 
burn  the  consecrated  Promethean  fire  of  true 
knowledge ; thence  shall  it  dart  into  the  breasts 
of  the  great  men  who  shall  succeed  you ; thence 
“ shall  the  sparks  fly  off,  which  may  infuse  new  life 
into  a whole  exanimate  posterity ; may  awaken 
their  regret  for  having,  perhaps,  too  long  lost  the 
precious  inheritance ; and,  by  a contemplation  of 
the  sublime  eminence,  whence  they  have  fallen, 
inflame  their  hearts  with  a noble  emulation  of  your 
grandeur  and  magnanimity.” 

If  Machaon  and  Podalirus  were  indebted  to  the 
Father  of  Poetry  for  rescuing  them  from  oblivion, 
how  much  more  grateful  ought  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Gentlemen,  to  feel  towards 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

GEORGE  FREDERIC  COLLIER. 


Spring  Gardens,  January  1,  1837. 
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AN  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 

PHARMACOPCEIA 

(of  1836) 

' OF  THE 

2^oiaaI  College  of  of  Hontion ; 

WITH  ORIGINAL  NOTES, 

CHEMICAL,  PHARMACEUTICAL,  AND  MEDICAL. 


By  GEORGE  FREDERIC  COLLIER,  M.D. 

Member  oj^ie  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ; Editor  of  a Transla^on  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  1820  ; and  many  Years  a Lecturer  on  Medicine^ 

Chemistry^  and  Pharmacy. 


Notice. — In  answer  to  a Note,  subjoined  to  Mr.  Woodfall’s 

Advertisement  of  the  Latin  text.  Dr.  Collier  begs  to  state,  that  he 

< 

applied  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  their  Publishers,  to 
know  if  any  other  Member  was  about  to  publish  an  English  Phar- 
macopoeia, and  offered  to  give  way  to  any  Fellow  who  might  be 
similarly  engaged : and  having  determined  to  bring  out  liis  edition, 
he  will  maintain  his  right  to  do  so,  if  necessary,  against  all  the 
world. 


^ translation 


OF  THE 

EIGHT  BOOKS 

OF 

AUL.  CORN.  CELSUS 

ON 

MEDICINE. 


SECOND  EDITION,  CAREFULLY  REVISED  AND  IMFROVED. 


BY 

G.  F.  COLLIER,  M.D. 

OF  THF.  ACADEMY  OF  LEYDEN  J OF  MAGDALEN  HALL,  OXFORD  J AND  OF  THE 
''royal  college  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 


SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TRANSLATION. 


“ No  one  thing  is  a sole  cause,  but  that  is  taken  for  the  cause,  which  appears  mainly  to 
have  contributed  to  an  effect.  That  which  singly  has  not  the  power  of  exciting  disturbance, 
may,  conjointly  with  other  causes,  do  so  in  the  highest  degree.” 

“ The  medicinal  art  admits  scarcely  any  precepts  of  universal  application.” 

“ But,  above  all,  every  man  should  know  the  nature  of  his  own  constitution.” 

“ Now,  in  truth,  the  best  medicine  is  food  seasonably  administered.” 

“ But,  since  the  same  remedies  do  not  suit  all  habits,  temerity  benefits  those  whom 
reason  has  failed  of  curing;  and  on  this  account  quacks  succeed  better  with  other  men’s 
patients  than  with  their  own.” 

“ In  all  maladies  of  the  stomach,  directions  should  be  given  that  the  patient,  when  well, 
continue  that  regimen  by  the  use  of  which  he  has  regained  his  health : for  his  weakness 
returns,  unless  the  health  be  defended  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  has  been  restored.” 

“ The  departments  of  medicine  are  so  interwoven,  that  their  perfect  separation  is 
impossible.” 

“But,  though  to  apprise  the  patient’s  friends  when  the  difficulty  is  considerable,  is  a line 
of  conduct  worthy  a prudent  man ; so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  undue  importance  to  a 
trivial  case,  that  one  may  seem  to  have  accomplished  wonders,  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
mountebank.”  , ‘■ 


“ Now  every  bite  has  most  commonly  some  venom  in  it.  Therefore,  if  the  wound  be 
severe,  a cupping-glass  should  be  applied.” 

“ For  my  own  part,  I conceive  that  the  same  person  may  be  capable  of  practising  all  the 
ffiree  branches;  but  since  a division  has  been  effected,  I laud  that  man  whose  ranee  of  in- 
formatiori  is  the  most  extensive.”  ° 

“ So  true  is  it  that  in  medicine,  even  where  there  are  fixed  rules  of  practice,  we  cannot 
anticipate  consequences  with  any  certainty.” 

Hippocrates  has  recorded,  that  even  he  was  deceived  by  the  sutures ; thus  is  it  ever 
with  the  truly  great,  whose  self-confidence  is  based  on  superior  acquirement ; for  little  minds 
dare  not  detract  aught  from  their  own  merit,  because  they  have  none  to  spare;  while  the 
ingenuous  avowal  of  real  error  is  suited  only  to  a transcendent  genius,  whose  splendour  is 
considerable  enough  to  survive  the  sacrifice,  especially  in  the  performance  of  a task  which 

is  to  be  handed  down  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  as  a beacon-light  of  truth  to  warn  them 
against  similar  errors.”  * am  mem 


HOUSE  PUPILS. 

j.  P^J  Collier  has  a V acancy  for  a House  Pupil^  and  continues  to  receive  a 
lilted  number  of  Private  Pupils^  whose  studies  he  directs^  as  their  private 
Tutor ^ until  they  are  qualified  for  their  Examinations, 


SPR-ING  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1837. 

Dr.  C.  snext  Courses  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
on  Materia  Medica,  will  bear  date  from  the  2M  January,  1837. 

32  Spring  Gardens,  St,  James's,  Janudry,  1837. 
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PRICE  NINE  SHILLINGS. 


SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  and  all  Booksellers. 

NOTICE. 

% 

The  back  Volumes  of  Dr.  Collier’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Celsus,  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  Editor’s  residence  to  any  purchaser  whose  set  is  imperfect. 


LONDON  : — J.  MOVES,  CASTLE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE. 
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